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ANCIENT GREEK COINS. 
AS. SSCiLyY, 1. 


BY FRANK SHERMAN BENSON. 





E have seen that, taken as a whole, the coin issues which illus- 
trate the various political phases of that brilliant, changeable, 
many-fortuned Syracuse, excel those of every other city, state 
or dynasty throughout the Greek world, in presenting a rare 
combination of beauty, variety, and historical sequence. Yet 

this marked superiority need not diminish our anticipations of interest and 

enjoyment as we approach the further consideration of Sicilian civic coinages, 
for there will appear so many examples, surpassed only by the masterpieces 
which form the subject of the last six articles, that several papers may profit- 
ably be devoted to studying the issues of Akragas, Gela, Katane, Messana, 

Selinous and kindred cities of Sicily, during the flourishing years of their 

varied independent existence. In its widest range this embraced, as in the 

case of Syracuse, the fifth, fourth and third centuries prior to the Christian 
era. 

Before entering however upon this pleasing pursuit, in order that we may 
possess a more perfect acquaintance with such striking historical events as 
have evidently occasioned or influenced the various coin issues, it seems nec- 
essary that a brief sketch of Sicilian affairs during this period should here be 
presented. 

The year 480 B. C., celebrated for that great victory at Himera where 
the combined Sikeliot cities, under the leadership of Gelon (No. 67), de- 
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feated the Carthaginian invaders, formed a turning point in Sicilian history ; 
since this overwhelming success in their first collision with a foreign foe in- 
spired the Sikeliots with a new self-confidence, established the wisdom of 
their civil and military institutions, showed them the value of skilled combina- 
tion against a powerful but unorganized enemy, and enriched states as well 
as individuals by an enormous increase in the number of slave-laborers, to 
which class the 200,000 prisoners were promptly reduced. As has been 
already noted, those wonderful architectural works, both religious and secular, 
whose massive remains still impress the traveller in Sicily, were begun at this 
period, 

Seventy years of peace or of petty intercivic strife succeeding —the mo- 
mentous Athenian expedition (No. go ff) influenced Syracuse almost alone — 
nothing of general importance can be mentioned until 409 B.C. In this year 
it was that Carthaginian vengeance, restrained yet fostered since the old defeat, 
at last seized its favorable opportunity; and a resistless host under Hannibal 
now invading Sikeliot lands appeased the brooding shades of Hamilkar and 
his slaughtered warriors by fiercely annihilating the cities of Selinous and 
Himera. But if Punic revenge was thus sated, Punic greed for conquest 
had but awakened; so that in 406 and the following year a second invasion, 
equally overwhelming, proceeded to destroy with fire and sword Akragas, 
Gela and Kamarina; while neighboring Syracuse was saved only by the 
genius of Dionysios whose military and diplomatic talents here first had a 
chance to display their transcendent power. 

While the Greek cities on the north and south coasts thus suffered a 
total or temporary eclipse at the hands of the Carthaginians, those towns on 
the east side of the island, with the exception of Leontinoi,— made tributary 
by Syracuse in 423 B. C.—continued their independent but now precarious 
existence for slightly longer periods, Naxos being ruined and Katane depop- 
ulated by Dionysios in 403; while Messana, after similar crushing treatment 
from the third Punic invading army in 396, did indeed somewhat later receive 
a new body of settlers, yet without ever regaining her former position. 

The presence of the deliverers (No. 100) on Sicilian soil (B. C. 357-336) 
gave a fresh impulse to democratic freedom in such of these cities as feebly 
survived, but within a few years Agathokles (Nos. 102-108) again subjected 
all to a tyrant’s rule; and soon after his death the commencement of the first 
Punic War (B. C. 264) introduced into Sicily a third master power, one des- 
tined to vanquish in turn Greek and barbarian, and to crush all independent 
life by making every city an humble and unchangeable element in the great 
Roman commonwealth. 


AkRaGaSs, second in power and dominion to Syracuse alone, and yielding 
to none of Sicilian cities in wealth and luxury, presents, in even more sudden 
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transition than her great Doric rival, the two-fold spectacle of stately magnifi- 
cence and deep humiliation. 

Founded by neighboring Gela in 580 B. C., and thus the latest Greek 
settlement of note, “lofty” Akragas attained prosperity and greatness with 
unexampled rapidity, since her productive territory and commanding position 
in the centre of the south Sicilian coast enabled her to monopolize for a cen- 
tury and a half the valuable African trade in wine and olive oil, her leading 
products. Resultant luxury did not however produce effeminacy and weak- 
ness as in the case of Sybaris, for her citizens stood ever foremost among the 
defenders of Sikeliot freedom, while on her roll of illustrious names we find 
many whom forceful character and intellectual brilliancy place in the front 
rank of men of action and thought. 


First in time among these come the tyrants, Phalaris, savage, treacherous 
and implacable, “ Phalaris, the burner in the brazen bull, him of pitiless heart,” 
remembered by posterity chiefly for this new refinement of cruelty, in whose 
hollow body over a slow fire, enemies and sometimes friends, so-called, mis- 
erably perished ; and in the next century Theron, nobly born, despot indeed 
and thus selfishly ambitious, but otherwise a just, upright, and energetic ruler, 
proud of the city he had so grandly beautified, and always battling for her 
aggrandizement. By the extension of his dominion across the island to 
Himera, Theron became the indirect cause of that first Carthaginian invasion, 
so imposing, yet so miserably unsuccessful; while he took a no less promi- 
nent part in the destruction of this Punic host, showing himself, as com- 
mander of the Akragantine forces, a valuable ally of the Syracusans, whose 
general-in-chief, Gelon, had married his daughter Damareta (No. 67). Next 
appear two natures far different from these; first Empedokles, by turns a 
philosophic reformer establishing democratic codes and ethical systems, a 
divinely inspired poet composing tragedies, epics and propitiatory hymns, a 
skillful physician miraculously healing the sick, and even, his followers 
claimed, raising the dead, and an astute, self-sacrificing leader of the people, 
so devoted to his country’s welfare as to refuse the proffered tyranny and even 
to obey without protest an unmerited decree of banishment. Legend re- 
counts that from this exile he did indeed return, but only to disappear finally 
and inexplicably from the haunts of men, thus affording in ancient minds a 
fitting climax to his mystery-shrouded life. And lastly wealthy Gellias, the 
accepted type of splendid, lordly hospitality, whose tranquil days of unselfish 
beneficence and devotion to the happiness of his fellow men came to a terri- 
ble end. For as he saw from the Acropolis those victorious Carthaginian 
hordes swarm into his beloved city, despairingly he set fire to the temple of 
Athene, in which with a devoted band he had vainly hoped to find an invio- 
late refuge. 
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Thus, in the year 406 B. C., amid fire, sack and slaughter perished the 
magnificence of Akragas, and so complete and irremediable was this destruc- 
tion that her silver coinage, which as Dr. Head says, “ at that period reflects 
the splendour to which Agrigentum had now attained,” was never resumed. 


AKRAGAS. 
125. Tetradrachm, wt. 268 ers. B. C. 472-415. (Pl. XI: 1.) Obv. AKPAT- 
ZOTNA Eagle standing to left on line of dots. Kev. Crab. 
126. Tetradrachm, wt. 267.5 grs. B. C. 472-415. (Pl. XI: 2.) Rev. Crab; 
beneath, floral scroll. 


On the southern border of the cliff-edged plateau once covered by an- 
cient Akragas there now lie prostrate some imposing ruins, those of a temple 
which, with the sole exception of that celebrated shrine dedicated to Ephesian 
Artemis, was the mightiest in the Greek world. Such a massive and endur- 
ing monument is sufficient proof of the reverence displayed by Akragantines 
toward Zeus Olympios; and we need feel no surprise at finding that an eagle, 
the bird peculiarly sacred to his worship, always occupies the place of honor 
on silver coins of Akragas from the earliest to the final issues. It should be 
observed that this eagle’s figure here has the stocky, heavy appearance so 
noticeable in all representations of birds and animals during the early transi- 
tional period. 

The crab, which for a reverse type is nearly as continuous, seems to be 
the fresh water variety so common in Sicily, and doubtless symbolizes the 
‘yellow river,” which washing two sides of the newly settled site very prop- 
erly gave it a name. 

127. Tetradrachm, wt. 267.5 grs. B. C. 415-406. (Pl. XI: 3.) Obv. Two 
eagles standing to right on a hare supine on a lofty rock, one with closed wings rais- 
ing its head and screaming, the other with open wings about to tear the prey ; to left, 
magistrate’s name 2IAANO2 Rev. NONITNA (FAPKA) on tablet above hanging by 
a nail. Quadriga to left, horses galloping and driven by winged Nike; in exergue, 


knotted club. 
(From the Bunbury sale.) 


Aeschylus in his Agamemnon thus strikingly describes a favorable por- 
tent which appeared to the sons of Atreus about to set sail for the conquest 
of Ilion. Of several translations Browning’s seems most deeply imbued with 
the very spirit of the old Greek’s lofty and rugged diction : — 


The bird-kings to these kings of ships, on high 

— The black sort and the sort that’s white behind, — 
Appearing by the palace, on the spear-throw side, 

In right sky regions, visible far and wide — 

Devouring a hare-creature great with young, 

Baulked of more racings they, as she from whom they sprung. 





ANCIENT GREEK SILVER COINS 
FROM THE BENSON COLLECTION. 
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Since the great tragedian during the course of several visits to Sicily had 
dwelt much at neighboring Gela, the mother-city of Akragas, his works were 
doubtless familiar through all the southern part of the island, and perhaps the 
remembrance of this passage may have inspired the engraver of our coin to 
encourage the Akragantines by depicting on their most notable issues a like 
propitious omen. For during many years before that terrible Punic devasta- 
tion the consciousness of its certain approach must have been so persistent 
as to cast a baleful shadow over even careless, pleasure-loving Sikeliot life, 
and such prophetic though erring optimism should have brought grateful 
relief to harassed minds. 

In describing the merit and peculiar charm of this design one cannot do 
better than to echo Dr. Head’s sympathetic criticism: ‘‘ As a powerful com- 
position the type of the two eagles with the hare is perhaps superior to any 
other contemporary Sicilian coin-type, and is certainly the work of an artist of 
no mean capacity.” 

Akragas, never a sea power but in war celebrated chiefly for her cavalry, 
seems to have devoted herself, always with success, to the breeding of swift 
and enduring horses. For in the early years of the fifth century Pindar had 
‘raised aloft the hymn of Olympic victory in honor of Theron; the song in 
honor of unwearied steeds and the victorious four-horse car, in the twelve- 
times encircled boundary of the goal;” and had sung too ‘the Isthmian vic- 
tory not unknown to fame won by the chariot steeds” of Xenokrates, Theron’s 
brother. While now as the century drew towards its fateful close another 
Olympic victor twice-crowned raised his pageant-loving fellow citizens to such 
height of enthusiasm that they tore in their massive walls a wide breach 
through which the victorious Exainetos, escorted by three hundred white- 
horsed chariots, could make his triumphal entry. 

It was probably in celebration of this soul-stirring event that the die- 
engraver was led to appropriate for his reverse theme the well-known Syra- 
cusan quadriga whose dash and vigor he has so well imitated. Less happy 
however is his device for showing the civic name, a tablet seeming here in 
hardly less questionable taste than when introduced, as already seen (No. 88), 
for displaying the signature of the artist. 

Among the many legends to account for the origin of the greatest of 
Greek national festivals, Pindar speaks of “the Olympic games Herakles 
founded, from the spoils won in war.” Thus it is probable that this hero’s 
club in the exergue has some undiscovered connection with ritual observance 
at Olympia, and is also to be associated with the victories of Exainetos. 


128. Tetradrachm, wt. 263 grs. B. C. 415-406. (PI. XI: 4.) Obv. AKPAL 
Similar to 127. Rev. AKPATANTINON Crab; beneath, Skylla swimming to left. 


(From the Bunbury sale.) 
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The treatment of the eagles has now become more natural than in the 
former evidently conventional figures, whose gem-like detail and fineness of 
touch are correspondingly wanting. 

Our reverse gives a not unpleasing picture of the hideous creature of 
Homer's invention, a design instinct with life and yet softening all details of 
horror. ‘This is besides the largest and most complete image of the ‘“ yelping 
monster of the rock” to be found in numismatic art, and although there seems 
to us little reason for such prominence here of a peculiarly Magna-Graecian 
legend, the unhappy sea-nymph is in all probability merely symbolic of some 
temporary or perchance vainly boasted naval supremacy. It is of interest to 
compare this with the same figure on the helmeted heads of Thourioi Nos. 29 
and 31, as well as in the exergue of the Syracusan reverse, No. go. 


129. Tetradrachm, wt. 270.5 grs. B. C. 415-406. (Pl. XI: 5.) Obv. AKPA- 
FANTINON Eagle with open wings standing to left on a hare supine on a rock, on 
which, cockle-shell ; eagle about to tear the prey. Rev. Crab; on either side, cockle- 
shell and purple-shell ; beneath, sea-perch swimming to left. 


(From the Montagu sale.) 


The scene has here changed to the neighboring coast, as is shown by a 


sea shell lying upon the rock and by the symbols on either side of the crab, 
a salt water perch and again sea shells. Naturalism has still further advanced 
in the modeling of the eagle and accessories. 


Eryx, one of those many most ancient cities in the Mediterranean 
traditionally founded by the Trojan leaders, wanderers after the sack of 
their burning Ilion, was indeed among the proudest in claiming for her 
otkistes no less a hero than Aeneas while on his voyage from Carthage to 
Italy. Placed in the extreme west of the island and, like Segesta her sister 
Elymian city, of Punic sympathies save when some conqueror from the east 
coast rolled the tide of invasion to and through her always stubbornly de- 
fended gates, she exercised so slight a political ascendancy that her history 
need not occupy us. 

One possession however gave Eryx a world-famous and enduring pre- 
eminence ; for on the very summit of her lofty mountain site rose crown-like 
one of the most wealthy, frequented and influential of ancient shrines. This 
stately and magnificent temple was indeed the peculiar sanctuary of that pow- 
erful goddess who, worshipped in earliest days as Punic or Canaanitish Ash- 
toreth, for the long centuries of Greek religious influence as Aphrodite 
Erukiné, and later, in Roman times as Venus Erycina, thus always down the 
ages heard her various ritual, now cruel, now mystic, now sensuous, solemnly 
chanted throughout the civilized world. 
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Eryx. 

130. Tetradrachm, wt. 266 grs. B.C. 415-400. (Pl. XI: 6.) Obv. Aphrodite 
seated to left, holding dove on extended right hand; in front, Eros stretching forth 
his arms in supplication. Rev. Quadriga to right, horses galloping on double exergual 
line, charioteer crowned by flying Nike. 

(From the Frankfort sale, Oct., 1902.) 


It must be borne in mind that the pious pilgrims who from far and wide 
were continually arriving at the sacred mount for worship, probably all came 
provided with money of their own special issues, or of some generally ac- 
cepted coinage such as the Syracusan or Corinthian. In this medium they 
would make the expected generous votive offerings, would purchase victims 
for the frequent and elaborate ceremonial sacrifices, and would defray the 
expense of their sojourn in the town. There was then little need of an in- 
dependent coinage, and as Eryx was never Hellenized, but retained an hered- 
itary race distinction until Roman times, Greek engravers, probably of no great 
merit, must have been sought elsewhere to produce her scanty civic issues. 

But in spite of an inferior treatment of this charming if somewhat too 
pictorial design, the devout and patriotic aim of the artist is evident, being 
no less than an apotheosis of the tutelary goddess of Eryx. Love, whether 
divine or human, pure or debased, self-forgetful or self-indulgent, has always 
exerted a powerful influence on the thoughts and actions of mankind. This 
realization dominates each element of the present composition; the radiant 
goddess of beauty and love proudly enthroned in token of her all-embracing 
dominion, —an idea which the reverse still further emphasizes by the floating 
Nike extending a victor’s wreath,—Eros her youthful son in suppliant pos- 
ture, emblematic of the crowd of worshippers who daily thronged these 
spacious temple courts, and a dove, her usual symbol, resting tranquilly on 
the hand to typify her gentle and peaceful sway. By a convention frequent 
in bas-relief Eros as a subordinate figure is represented of smaller propor- 
tions in comparison with his divine mother. 

We find no record, regarding Eryx, of any agonistic success in the great 
Hellenic games, so that the reverse type apart from its symbolism is only a 
copy, and a sadly poor one, of the quadriga scheme so popularized by the 
beauty and copiousness of the Syracusan series. 

Attention was called in our Introduction to the frequent carelessness of 
Greek moneyers in the process of striking. The coins of my cabinet being as 
a rule carefully selected, this obverse really presents the first clear example 
of indifferent centreing, the die having evidently been placed so far on the 
right of the flan as to allow no trace of the inscription EPYKINON which some 
specimens show. In spite, however, of its various shortcomings of workman- 
ship and preservation, the extreme rarity of thisinteresting coin makes it a 
highly prized possession. 


(To be continued. } 
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NOTES ON ROMAN COINS. 
GEORGE N. OLCOTT. 
Il. 


TurouGH the courtesy of the editors, I was enabled to publish in the 
Fournal \ast year' a number of Roman coins in my collection which seemed to 
merit attention as variants of the types described in the standard works of 
Babelon? and Cohen.’ On that occasion I sought to draw the notice of Amer- 
ican collectors to the fact that almost every considerable collection of Roman 
coins is likely to contain specimens that differ in some respects from the re- 
corded types, and to emphasize the utility of publishing all such variants in 
some one of the recognized numismatic periodicals. In no other way can we 
lay the foundations for that complete and scholarly corpus of Roman coins that 
must some day be produced as the basis for all future study of the science of 
Roman numismatics. I would take this opportunity again of asking our Amer- 
ican collectors of the Roman series, whose eyes may fall on this article, to 
examine anew their specimens, and compare them with the types recorded by 
Babelon and Cohen; or, if they have not access to these works, and are un- 
able to identify their pieces in the more accessible books, to communicate 
with me on the subject, as I shall always be glad to help them in the identi- 
fication of types, in the hope that here and there a new or interesting coin 
may be brought to my attention. 

In the present article, I shall publish a few more coins from my own col- 
lection, that are not to be found in the works above cited ; but before so doing, 
I should like to make known a little “ find” of Roman coins, of which I have 
lately become aware. As there is nothing especially new or remarkable about 
the individual coins of the “hoard” in question, it may be well to observe 
that, from the scientific stand-point, Roman coins have a double interest, — 
(A) that of the individual coin-type, artistically, historically, metrically con- 
sidered; (B) that of the coin, irrespective of type, from its place of discovery, 
and especially from its discovery along with other coins. What visions of 
unknown trade-routes between the Roman world and the Far East are called 
up by the discovery of a hoard of Roman aurez of the early Empire at Pudu- 
kota, Southern India, in 1898!' What possibilities for the elucidation of 
history in the finding at Cologne of 150,000 Roman coins in a single mass! 
How wonderfully the finds of Gaulish coins have served to illustrate Caesar’s 
narrative! To note a single instance: our text-books usually place Caesar's 
Bibracte at Autun (Augustodunum) ; now, excavations on the hill of Mont- 

1 Am. Journ. Num., XXXVI, No. 3, pp. 81-84, with 3 Cohen, Médailles impériales, deuxiéme ed. Paris, 
two plates. 1880 +. 


2 Babelon, Description historique, etc., Paris, 1885. 3 Numismatic Chronicle, 1898, p. 304. 
4 Cf. Rivista Italiana di Numismatica, 1902, p. 275. 
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Beuvray have shown, largely by the help of coins (for these coins can be ap- 
proximately dated), that the Gallic Bibracte lay at this point, and that the 
inhabitants were transferred to Augustodunum only in Augustus’ reign. 

It is well known that the dating of the coins of Republican Rome is very 
difficult, and depends, with a few exceptions (aside from questions of weight, 
in the earlier specimens), on the examination of individual rifostig/, or 
“hoards,” by the comparison of many of which an approximate date may be 
determined,— a method of investigation initiated successfully by the Italian 
numismatist Celestino Cavedoni (1795-1865). But the recognized dates, — 
as quoted, for instance, by Babelon /. ¢,, though convenient, are in most cases 
merely tentative, and must depend for their revision on the comparative study 
of innumerable “ hoards,” as well as on other criteria. Though claiming no 
special value to that end for the hoard here published, I think it should not 
pass unnoticed, for it is from such broken strands of evidence that the fabric 
of numismatic history is to be woven. 


A HOARD OF DENARII FROM POTENZA. 


Two or three months ago a letter was received at Columbia from the 
foreman of a factory at Paterson, N. J., saying that an Italian laborer there 
employed had a collection of ancient coins, “many dating from before the 


time of Christ,” which he had brought from Italy many years ago. A Newark 
dealer had offered him “ fifty dollars and a clock” for the lot, but as the coins 
were so old he was sure they must be valuable, and took this means of asking 
advice as to their real value. The letter was handed to me, and of course I 
replied to the writer that no appraisal was possible on the meagre evidence 
submitted. In course of time the Italian requested to bring the coins to me 
for examination. Enabled thus to examine them carefully and to question 
their owner closely in his own language, I found that it was not a matter of 
a loose collection, but of an actual‘ hoard.” He was an intelligent contadino 
of the south-Italian type, long settled in America and fairly prosperous for 
his class, with a very exalted idea of the value of his coins, but no desire to 
sell them, for, he said, he was keeping them as a sort of “ life-insurance” in 
favor of his wife. From his story, which was straightforward and thoroughly 
credible, I gathered the following information. 

Some twenty years ago he was employed with another peasant in dig- 
ging on a hill called Monte Porcaro, near Muro Lucano, province of Potenza 
(Basilicata), when his pick broke into an urn of coarse clay. He and his 
companion at once stopped their work to investigate their find. There were 
two jars, or urns, one set upon the other as a cover, and the lower urn was 
full of burnt bones and a little treasure of coins. After carefully collecting 
the coins, they broke up the urns and threw them away together with the 
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bones and “five or six large copper coins without any signs on them,” about 
as large as the Roman liberal as, according to the vague description. 

I was assured that the coins brought to me had formed the entire hoard ; 
but it must be confessed that this seems unlikely. His fellow-laborer would 
hardly have kept the secret unless he had received his share of the booty! 
However this may be, the lot as brought to me consisted of fifty-eight silver 
coins, denarit, guinarit, victoriati, with one Greek coin of a south-Italian mint, 
—all in good to fine preservation. The list is as follows, in chronological 
sequence, with references to Babelon @. ¢. 


1 Greek of Lucania (Thurium?), 3d century B. C. Obv. Helmeted head of 
Pallas ry. Rev. Butting bull , Remains of inscription in exergue. Size 
mm. 8. 

Rome. DEeENARU, earliest issue, without name or symbol. 

VicTorIaTus, without name or symbol. 

Usual.types with 1 s in rev. centre field. 
Denarius. Circa 129 B.C. Sex. Pompeius Fostlus. (Bab. Pompeia 1.)' 
Ca, 129 B.C. Ti. Veturius, (Veturia 1.) 

—— Ca. 123 B.C. C. Serveilius (Servilia 5.) 

— Ca.110 B.C. P. Porcius Laeca. (/orcia 4.) 

— Ca. 106 B.C. L. Minucius. (Afinucia 15.) 

— Ca. 104 B.C. Q. Lutatius Cerco, (Lufatia 2.) 

— Ca. 104 B.C. L. Valerius Flaccus. (Valeria 11.) 

Quinarius. Ca, 101 B.C. M. Porcius Cato. (Porcia 7.) 

Ca. 101 B.C. T.Cloulius. (Cloulia 2.) 
— Ca.101 B.C. C. Egnatuleius. (gnatuleia 1.) 
Ca. 101 B.C. P. Sabinus. (Veftia 1.) 
Denarius. Ca.g99 B.C. Ap. Claudius, Ti. Mallius. (Claudia 2.) 
Ca.90 B.C. C. Allius Bala. (Aelia 4.) 
Ca.g0 B.C. Q., Titius. (Zitia 2.) 

Quinarius. Ca.go B.C. Q. Titius. (Zitia 3.) 

Denarius. Ca, 89 B.C. Without name. (Bab. I, p. 77, No. 226.) 

QuinarRius. Ca, 89 B.C. L. Calpurnius Piso Frugi. (Calpurnia 13.) 

Denarius. Ca. 89 B.C. L. Sentius. (Sentia 1.) 

— Ca. 89 B.C. P. Servilius Rullus. (Servilia 14.) 

—— Ca. 88 B.C, Without name. (_/u/ia 6.) 

—— Ca. 88 B.C. L., Titurius Sabinus. (7Zituria 4.) 

—— Ca. 88 B.C. L. Titurius Sabinus. (Zituria 6.) 

—— Ca.88 B.C. M. Volteius. (Volteia 3.) 

Quinarius. Ca. 84 B,C. Cn, Lentulus. (Cornelia 51.) 

Denarius. Ca. 84 B.C. P. Crepusius, (Crepusia 1.) 

Ca. 82 B.C. C. Licinius Macer. (Zicinia 16.) 

— Ca.79 B.C. C. Cassius. (Cassia 6.) 

— Ca.79 B.C. L. Rutilius Flaccus. (utilia 1.) 

— Ca. 74 B.C. C. Naevius Balbus. (JVaevia 1.) 

— Ca.74 B.C. A. Postumius Albinus. (/ostumia 8.) 

—— Ca.69 B.C. M. Plaetorius Cestianus. (//aetoria 4.) 
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Denarius. Ca.69 B.C. M. Plaetorius Cestianus. (P/aetoria 5.) 
—- Ca. 64-56 B.C. Q. Crepereius Rocus. (Crepereia 2.) 

— Ca. 58 B.C. M. Aemilius Scaurus. (Aemilia 9.) 

— Ca. 54 B.C. M’, Acilius. (Acilia 8.) 

— Ca.54 B.C. L. Cossutius Sabula. (Cossufia 1.) 

— Ca.54 B.C. L. Scribonius Libo. (Scribonia 8.) 

— Ca.49 B.C. Q. Sicinius. (Sécinia 5.) 

— Ca. 44-43 B.C. Albinus Brutif. (/ostumia 11.) 


i ne ee | 


57 

In addition to the above there was a Denarius which, in the hasty examination 

that was possible, I did not identify. Obv. Head of Jupiter r. Behind,sc. Rev. 
Ear of wheat, fasces, caduceus. 


None of the coins in the “ hoard” is remarkable for rarity. The scarcest 
is the denarius, in fine preservation, of Q. Crepereius Rocus (ca. 64-56 B. 
C.). It is worthy of note that the fifty-eight coins present forty-five different 
types. As to the date of burial, the denarius of Marcus Brutus, the murderer 
of Caesar, gives us a terminus ante quem. The tomb must have been made 
within a year or two after the famous Ides of March. As recently as April, 
1902, another “ hoard” of denarii, considerably larger, was found in the same 
neighborhood of Potenza, a part of which has been published by Sig. Luigi 
Correra ;' and this too begins with denarii of the dioscuri type and extends to 
the period immediately after the death of Caesar. 


ADDENDA TO BABELON AND COHEN. 


1. Republic. C. Egnatius Maximus (ca. 69 B.C.). AR. Denarius, wt. grm. 3.82, 
in good preservation, but slightly rubbed. Acquired in Romein igor. [Fig.1.] Obv. 
Diademed head of Libertas y. Behind the neck, a pz/eus, or liberty cap. At left, from 
above down, in a straight line, Masxvvs [szc]. Circle of dots. Rev. At left, the god- 
dess Roma, helmeted, resting her left foot on the head of a monster, or animal. With 
her right hand she holds a spear upright, and her left hand rests on her hip. At right, 
Venus, diademed and fully draped, also holding a asta in her right hand. Between 
the goddesses, little Cupid hovers in the air by his mother’s face. At right and left, a 
branch (if not a ship’s long ram) upon a small prow. Below, c ‘ EGNaTivs [aT in 
mon.] ‘CN ‘ F; at right, from below up, cn‘ N; in the left field, g. Circle of dots. 


The types of this denarius are those of Babelon I, p. 474, Egnatia 2. 
What is new (and decidedly unusual, on coins), is the spelling masxvmys, 
with sx for the usual xs. It is doubtless merely a die-engraver’s blunder here, 
but may be paralleled from the Latin inscriptions. Bahrfeldt does not know 


this variant.? 


2. Empire. Augustus. (Struck after his death.) A. Double-dupondius (Sen- 
atorial medallion), wt. grm. 25.95, patinated and slightly corroded. Acquired in Rome 


1 Rivista Italiana di Numismatica, 1902, p. 541. 2 Nachtrage und Berichtigungen u. s.w., Vienna, 1897, 
and supplementary volume, 7did., 1900. 
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in 1900. [Fig. 2.] Obv. pivvs * avevstvs * PATER. Head /, with radiate crown. 
Circle of dots. Rev. An eagle upon a globe, screaming and flapping its wings. At 
left and right centre field, s c. Circle of dots. 

This type is extremely common as an ordinary dupondius (or “ middle 
bronze”), and as a double-dupondius also has been published ; but it is so 
rarely met with in this size, struck on a large flan (that of the “ sestertius”), 
that I think the present example should be added to the list of published spec- 
imens. The specimen in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris was published 
as a ‘‘ medallion” by Mionnet, but is relegated to a footnote by Cohen, with 
the remark: La médaillon du Cabinet de France, du méme revers, cite par 
Mionnet, n'est que ce mime moyen bronze, frappée sur un flan de médaillon. 
Sig. Francesco Gnecchi, of Milan, has dedicated a special study' to these 
“medallions” with s c, to which he gives the name “ senatorial medallions,” 
a name that has generally been accepted by subsequent writers.* He cites 
the specimen of this type in the French cabinet, and another that made its ap- 
pearance in the sale of the Gréau collection in Paris in 1867; but found no 
examples in the cabinets of Berlin, Vienna or Milan. We have now a third 
example. The “ senatorial medallions” are far rarer than the imperial “ me- 
dallions,” but less interesting artistically. 


3. Germanicus, (Struck by Caligula, Mar. 18, 39-40.) A. Dupondius, wt 
grm. 12.77, finely preserved, with fine green patination. Acquired in Rome in 1898. 
(Fig. 3.] Obv. GERMANICVSCAESARTIAVGFDIVIAVGN. Bare head of Germanicus /. 
Circle of dots. Rev. C*CAESARDIVIAVGERONAVGPMTRPIIIP * P around a large S°C, 
Circle of dots. ' 


This is a variant of Cohen, Germanicus No. 4, which has the same types 
and legends, but with the fourth tribunitian date (A. D. 40-41) instead of 
the third. The reverse legend of the present dupondius should read also 
AVG(usti) PRON(epos), but the careless die-cutter has run the letters together 
as AVGERON, thinking probably of Grr. as an abbreviation of GER(manicus). 


4. Titus (A. D. 80). AZ. Sertertius, wt. grm. 27.29, very well preserved. Ac- 
quired in Rome in 1gor. [Fig. 4.] Obv. IMPTITVSCAESVESPAVGPMTRPPPCOSVIII. 
Laureate head of Titus 7 Circle of dots. Rev. No legend. In the field, left and 
right, sc. Spes, diademed and draped, walking /., raising her robe with her left hand, 
and presenting a flower in her right. 


Cohen, 7z/ws 207-222, gives this type with a variety of obverse legends, 
from which the present, with TITvs written in full, is lacking. 


5 Nerva (Jan. 1-25, A. D. 98). Az. Sestertius, wt. grm. 29.93, in fine preser- 
vation. Obtained in New York in 1902, from Mr. H. de Morgan, who had it from 
Rollin et Feuardent of Paris. Obv. IMPNERVACAESAVGGERMPMTRPII. Laureate bust 


1 Rivista Italiana di Numismatica, 1892, pp. 279-316. 2 For example, see Babelon, Zyaité des Monnaies 
Cf. especially p. 297. Grecques et Romaines, Paris, 1901, p. 666, 
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of Nervar. Circle of dots. Rev. Two hands clasped over a signum militare set upon 
a small ship’s prow. At left, mpi. At right, cos 1m Pp. Below, at right and left, 
sc. Plain circle. 


This type was not known to Cohen in bronze. He cites it in gold 
(Nerva, No. 97) from the stock of M. Rollin, and in silver (zdza., No. 98) 
from the catalogue of the old Tiepolo collection in Venice, published in 1736. 


Columbia University, New York, March, 190}. 





A NEW JEFFERSON MEDAL. 


Editors of the Journal: — 

SOMETHING more than a year ago, President Roosevelt approved a bill passed 
by Congress, authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to direct the preparation by 
the United States Mint at Philadelphia of four dies for medallions, to be struck in 
honor of Thomas Jefferson, after designs to be supplied by the “Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial Association.” The first of these is now ready; it has been struck in 
bronze, and the diameter is three inches (48 American scale); the thickness about a 
quarter of an inch, and the weight not far from seven ounces. The workmanship is 
much in the style of the Jefferson Presidential medal, the figure on the obverse of 
that having been suggestive of the design for the new issue. 

The obverse bears a clothed bust of Jefferson in profile to left ; he wears the 
familiar body-coat, with high, straight collar, the waistcoat buttoned high to the neck, 
the cravat close about the throat, and the hair long and tied behind with a bow of 
ribbon. Altogether, the costume of that period (as shown in Trumbull’s famous 
picture of the “Signing of the Declaration,” and which is followed in the medallion 
portrait) lends itself very well to the sobriety of manner which Jefferson affected in 
public. The group of figures approaching the table in Independence Hall,— among 
them Franklin and Adams, and Sherman and Jefferson, with Hancock about to 
receive their report, and the various members of the Continental Congress seated 
in rows or standing in the background,— rises to memory as the plainly garbed figure 
presents itself on this medal. Stuart’s portrait of the statesman, also in profile, but 
with the throat bare, would have made a more artistic design, though perhaps not so 
entirely in keeping with that strong dislike for parade and ceremonial, and contempt 
for dress, which characterized the “author of the Declaration.” His Quaker-like 
primness appears in strong contrast to the more elaborate dress of the courtly Han- 
cock and a few of his associates, in the somewhat stiff and formal drawing of Trum- 
bull; perhaps for that reason this distinctive fashion of dress was chosen by the 
committee who have had in charge the preparation of the dies. Legend, TRIBUTE To 
THE AUTHOR OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE — 1776 — 

The reverse legend gives the name of the body which struck the medal, THE 
THOS: JEFFERSON MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES and the date — 
1903—at the bottom. This is separated from the field by a circle, which encloses 
the inscription, in eleven lines: WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS | TO BE SELF-EVIDENT: | THAT 
ALL MEN | -ARE CREATED EQUAL.— | THAT THEY ARE ENDOWED BY | THEIR CREATOR 
WITH | -CERTAIN INALIENABLE RIGHTS— | THAT AMONG THESE | ARE LIFE, LIBERTY AND | 
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THE PURSUIT OF |—HAPPINESS-. This pregnant sentence may well receive a new 
consideration in the present day, when so many of our fellow-citizens seem willing 
to part with some of those inalienable rights at the dictation of those who call them- 
selves “ leaders.”’ 

These medals are not for sale, but have been placed on exhibition in various 
stores, and those who subscribe one dollar to the purposes of the Association will be 
presented with a bronze impression of the medal. R. T. W. 


ITALIAN MONEY. 


Tue Italian coinage conforms to that of the so-called Latin Union, the unit of 
value being the /#va, which is the equivalent of one hundred centesimi. The largest 
gold coin is that of one hundred /ire, the size being 35mm., and the weight 32} 
grammes, The gold coins struck for the reigning monarch, Vittorio Emanuele III, 
bear his portrait, facing to the left, surrounded by his name and title; and on the 
reverse, the heraldic eagle of Savoy, over which is the legend REGNO D'ITALIA [King- 
dom of Italy]; on the sides are two knots of the collar of the Order of the Annun- 
ciation, and at the bottom, the value, date, and the letter R (mint-mark for Rome) 
between two small stars. 

On the silver coinage the portrait faces to the right; and in this and other 
respects they resemble the coins of the predecessors of the present king. On the 
nickel coins —of which the 20 centesimi piece is the only issue, and which, like the 
American nickel pieces, contains 75 per cent. of copper and 25 of nickel —there has 
been no special change since 1894. They have on the reverse a wreath composed 
of oak and olive branches, over which is a radiant star; the royal crown and the date 
of issue are enclosed within the wreath. The reverse has a circle of “pearls” or. 
dots, enclosing 20 (value in centesimi) and the legend, REGNO D'ITALIA 20 CENTESIMI, 
two small stars, and the mint-mark. The crown did not appear until 1894. The 
copper coinage has types very similar to those of the nickel. 

The mint letters beside R, already mentioned, are T for the Turin mint, M for 
that at Milan, and N for Naples. There is also a letter or mark of the mint master; 
from 1862 to 1875 this distinctive mark was composed of the two letters B and N, 
interlaced, alluding to the Bank of Naples, which during that period had charge of 
striking all coins under the control of the State. 

The gold coins have a reeded edge; the bronze, nickel, and smaller silver coins 
have smooth edges, while the larger silver pieces of one, two and five lire have, 
incused, three “love knots,’’ with the letters F E R T three times repeated. Various 
interpretations have been given of these. Guicheron and some other authors say 
that they are the initials of Hrappez, Entrez, Rompez Tout, a phrase which conveys no 
definite meaning to the general public; for this reason, perhaps, the popular inter- 
pretation is the one generally accepted, which is that they stand for Fortitudo ejus 
Rhodum tenuit, recalling the valor of Amédée, Count of Savoy, who in 1310 compelled 
the Turks to abandon the siege of Rhodes. 

The only exceptional Italian money in circulation in the peninsula, since the 
extinction of the several issues of the various States absorbed by the Kingdom of 
Italy, are the coins of the little Republic of Monaco, which pass at their face value — 
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twenty and one hundred franc pieces; the latter, and perhaps both issues, are coined 
at the French mint. 

The silver issues of the countries belonging to the Latin Union — Austrian, 
Swiss, French, etc. —and the money struck by Servia, and other Powers, substan- 
tially based on the same agreement, are also taken at current value; but these do not 
concern us at the present time. J. W. F. 





“N. G. & N.” 
Editors of the Journal : — 

THE interesting series of gold coins struck on the Pacific coast in the stren- 
uous days of the discovery of the precious metal in California and Oregon were 
described, with illustrations of a few of these “necessity pieces,” in the Journal for 
October, 1891 (XXXVI: p. 35); among them was the so-called Half Eagle (a private 
issue), struck in San Francisco in 1849, which has on the obverse the American 
eagle, drawn after the general style of the national bird, as in fashion at that period ; 
CALIFORNIA GOLD above, and WITHOUT ALLOY beneath. On the reverse it read FULL 
WEIGHT HALF EAGLE around a circle of stars, inside of which was N. G. & N. | 1849 | 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

This mysterious N, G. & N. was not satisfactorily explained at that time, and, so 
far as I am aware, has never been deciphered by collectors; if it has, and I have been 
watching for its solution for many years, it has escaped my notice. The writer of 
the paper alluded to suggested that it might mean “ Native Gold and Net,” which, 
from the fact that the piece was struck from California gold, and professed to be 
“full weight” and “ without alloy,” seemed somewhat plausible, though not altogether 
probable. This hypothesis has been disproved, and an explanation provided, by a 
letter from San Francisco to a prominent dealer in New York, which says that nN. a. 
& N. are the initials of Norris, Grigg & Norris, a San Francisco firm of that period. 
Iam unable to vouch for the accuracy of this interpretation, and give it as I have 
lately received it, — trusting that if this should not be the true interpretation, some 


one who can explain the mystery will favor the Journal with an authentic version. 
R. 





NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE MEDAL. 


WE are indebted to Mr. Charles Gregory, of New York city for an impression of 
a medal struck by Messrs. Charles Gregory & Co., of that city, to commemorate the 
opening of the new building of the New York Stock Exchange. The obverse shows 
the front of the building, a lofty structure, with six pillars on its front, and a symbolic 
group of figures in the pediment. Legend, NEw yorK on the left, stock above, Ex- 
CHANGE on the right, and 1792 + 1903 below, the dates of the foundation of the Board 
and of its entrance into its present fine building. Reverse, Inscription in eight lines, 
the first and last curving to the edge of the medal: CHAS. GREGORY & CO | MEMBERS | 
—= OF =— | NEW YORK | STOCK EXCHANGE | CHAS. GREGORY | W™ T. CALLAWAY | —-— | 
30 BROAD st. N.Y. Milled edge. Size 24. 

This is a well executed medal, and as the only one thus far issued to commemo- 
rate the event, will have more than a local interest. Two impressions were struck in 
gold, eighty in silver and two hundred and fifty in bronze. The limited number will 
give it special value. M. 
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THE MEDALS, JETONS, AND TOKENS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
SCIENCE OF MEDICINE. 


BY DR. HORATIO R. STORER, NEWPORT, R. I. 


(Continued from Vol. XXXVII, page 8:1.) 


THERE are again new pieces, that should go upon the previous lists. 
I. CANADA. A. 8. Medallic Cards of Physicians. 


Dr. George W. Hurlburt ( ), of Thornbury, Ontario: M. D., McGill Uni- 
versity, 1859. 

1896. Obverse. TRY US FOR | PURE DRUGS | & PERFUMERIES | DR. G. W. HURL- 
BURT | THORNBURY, ONT. 

Reverse. Clasped hands. Inscription: BRITISH-BOER WAR | PEACE | IN (between 
scrolls) | souTH | AFRICA (between scrolls) | ocT. 11. 1899. TO MAY 31. 1902. 

Nickel. 15. 24mm. Communicated to me by Mr. R. W. McLachlan, of Mont- 
real. 


F. 3. Pharmacists. 


1897. Obverse. J. C. COOKE | CHEMIST | o & o | DRUGGIST | KINCARDINE, ONT. 

Reverse. ONE COIN ACCEPTED | AS §C | WITH EACH | CASH PURCHASE | OF COOKE’S | 
COUGH BALSAM | KINCARDINE, ONT. 

Aluminum. 15. 24mm. Edges beaded. In the Boston collection. 


1898. Odverse. As preceding. 

Reverse. Flying dove, with branch, to left. Inscription: BRITISH BOER WAR | 
PEACE IN | SOUTH AFRICA 

Nickel. 15. 24mm. In the Boston collection. 

1898. Obdbverse. As preceding. 

Reverse. As that of No. 1896. 

Nickel. 15. 24mm. Communicated to me by Mr. McLachlan. 


1900. Obverse. As reverse of No. 1897. 
Reverse. As that of No. 1896. 
Nickel. 15. 24mm. Edges beaded. In the Boston collection. 


1901. Obverse. As reverse of No, 1897. 
Reverse. As that of No. 1898. 
Nickel. 15. 24mm. Communicated to me by Mr. McLachlan. 


See also No. 1896 (Hurlburt). 


F. 4. Life Insurance. 


1902. Odverse. THE PEOPLES | (a maple leaf) | LIFE | INSURANCE | COMPANY | 
—+— | OF CANADA 

Reverse. GOOD FOR | $12 ON | AN APPLICATION | FOR INSURANCE | W. R. COLBY, 
AGENT | 4 DUFFIELD | BLOCK | LONDON, ONT. 

Aluminum. 18. 28mm. Edges beaded. In the Boston collection. 


1903. Odverse. A dove, with olive branch, flying to left. Inscription: BRiITIsH- 
BOER WAR | PEACE IN | SOUTH AFRICA | OCT. II. 1899. TO MAY 31. 1902. 

Reverse. GOOD FOR | $1% ON | AN APPLICATION | FOR INSURANCE| o M. M. 
OXLEY o | GENERAL | AGENT | CONFEDERATION LIFE | NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 

Aluminum. 17. 27mm. Edges beaded. In the Boston collection. 
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III. CENTRAL AMERICA. 2. GUATEMALA. B. Hospitals. 


General Hospital of Guatemala. 

Besides Nos. 85-87, for fifty, twenty-five, and ten centavos, which are all in the 
Boston collection, there is \ 

1904. Obdverse. HIPPODROMO | DEL | HOSPITAL | GENERAL | DE | GUATEMALA. 

Reverse. (scroll work) | § | CENTAVOS 

Brass. 11. 18mm. _ In the Boston collection. 


V. THE UNITED STATES. A. Personal. 


Passed Asst.-Surgeon Elisha Kent Kane, U. S. N. (1820-57), of Philadelphia. 

Besides Nos. 105-112, 115, 1549-51, and 1792, there is 

1905. Obverse. Head, to left. Beneath: Lt. c. wyon Inscription: vicToRIA 
D:G! BRITANNIARUM REGINA F: D: 

Reverse. Within crossed oak branches tied by ribbon, with crown above and a 
small Greek cross below: THE BRITISH | GOVERNMENT | TO | ELISHA KENT KANE | M. 
D. | OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY | COMMANDER OF THE | AMERICAN | ARCTIC | EXPE- 
DITION Inscription: AS A TOKEN OF ADMIRATION AND GRATITUDE. 

Gold. 20. 31mm. Elder, Biography of Elisha Kent Kane, Phila., 1858, p. 228, 
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B. 3. Medical Societies. 

1906. Odverse. Within crossed sugar cane, a pelican feeding its young. Below 
them: 1902 Beneath this, on crescent of blue enamel: a Pp H A (American Public 
Health Association.) 

Reverse. THAUSMANN & SONS | — MAKERS — 818 poypDRAs ST. (New Orleans)— | 
STERLING 

Silver, gilt. With pin attachment. A drawing, from Dr. W. S. Disbrow, of 
Newark, N. J., is in the Boston collection. 
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F. 1. Dental Tokens. 


1907. Odverse. Within depressed circle, the Geneva cross in red, with gilt irra- 
diations. Externally, reticulated work in red. 

Reverse. Within depressed circle, the Geneva cross in red, with perforation, 
upon white ground. At right: cuT| HERE Externally: RED CRoss “POCKET” | DEN- 
TAL FLOSS SILK. | PATENTED FEB. 13 1900. | JOHNSON & JOHNSON, | NEW BRUNSWICK, 
N. J. 

Tin, enamelled. Double shell. 20. 30mm. In the Boston collection. 


F. 2. Jrregular Practitioners. 


1908. Obverse. F.E. J. CANNEY, M. D, | SURGEON. | SPECIALIST. | — | PRESCRIP- 
TIONS | FILLED FREE | — | PARLORS 59 | W. BROADWAY. | BUTTE, MONT. 

Reverse. ¥F. E. J. CANNEY, M. D. | 35 YEARS | EXPERIENCE | — | CHRONIC DIS- 
EASES | — | PARLORS 59 | W. BROADWAY | BUTTE, MONT. 

Aluminum. 22. 35mm. Edges beaded. In the Boston collection. 


Besides No. 1254, of ‘‘ Dr.”” Pepper, Waco, Texas, there is the following. 

1909. Obverse. Within circle, two glasses between scrolls. GOOD FOR DRINK | 
+ OF + | DR. PEPPER, | IDEAL BEVERAGE | + FOR ++ | BRAIN & BRAWN Inscription: DR. 
PEPPER'S PHOSFERRATES | * RESTORES LOST VITALITY * 

Reverse. Within circle: — + — | DRINK DR. PEPPER | RESTORES HEALTH | PRO- 
DUCES STRENGTH | RESULT IS HEALTH | (scroll) Inscription: SOLD AT FIRST CLASS 
FOUNTAINS EVERYWHERE | * 1887-1897 * 

Aluminum. 23. 38mm. Edges milled. In the Boston collection. 
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F. 3. Pharmacists. 


1910. Obverse. BLACKMAN & DIBBLE | * * * * * * * | DRUGGISTS | (scrolls) | 
* ADRIAN.... MICH * 
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Reverse. Beneath thirteen stars, an eagle facing and to left, with shield, branch, 
and three arrows. Exergue: 1863 

Copper. 12. 20mm. Edges milled. In the Boston collection. 

1911. Obdverse. Within circle: ONE GLass| « |sopa_ Inscription: c. A. 
HOESCHLER | DRUGGIST 

Reverse. Blank. 

Brass. 16. 25mm. Edge of obverse beaded. In the Boston collection. 

1912. Obverse. Indian head, bearing LIBERTY, to left, beneath thirteen stars. 
Exergue: 1864. 

Reverse. A mortar and pestle. Inscription: DEALERS IN | DRUGS | HARDWARE 
& SADDLERY 

Copper. 12. 20mm. Edges and rim milled. In the Boston collection. 





The regular sequence is now resumed, 
VIII. BELGIUM. A. Personal. (Continued.) 


Dr. D. A. Van Bastelaer (1823- ), of Brussels (continued). 

1913. Obverse. Fortune upon wheel, to left, scattering coin from cornucopia. 
Inscription : DESIRE VAN BASTELAER ET ELISA VANDER SPIECKE UNIS LE 6 OCT®®= 1864 
Exergue: a rosette. 

Reverse. Clasped hands above, foul anchor below. In field: RENE, 22 JUILLET 
1865 | LEONCE, 13 AOUT 1867 | CLAIRE, 28 JuIL’ 1875 Inscription: PROSPERITE, JOIE, 
LONGUE VIE! | NOCES D’ARGENT. 1889 (with intervening rosettes.) 

Bronze. 23. 38mm. Revue belge de num., Oct., 1892. 


1914. As preceding, save NOCES DE VERMEIL (the silver-gilt [35th] wedding anni- 
versary) 1899 

Bronze. 20. 32mm. /d7d, Jan. 1900, p. 148. In the Boston collection, the 
gift of Mr. Alphonse De Witte, of Brussels. 


Dr. Pierre Joseph Van Baveghem (1745-1805), of Baesrode. 

1915. Odverse. Bust, three-quarters facing. No inscription. 

Reverse. PIERRE-JOSEPH VAN BAVEGHEM, NE LE 2 DEC. 1745 AU MARCKGRAEVE- 
LEYE-LEZ—ANVERS, MOURUT A BAESRODE LE 29 JANV. 1805. (engraved). 

Silver. 24. 40mm. By Onghena. Kluyskens, /oc. ci¢., II, p. 521; /déd., Num. 
méd. belge, p. 15 ; /b¢d., Cat., p. 130, No. 240. 


See also No. 1875 (Van Bastelaer). 
Becanus. See Van Gorp. 


Dr. Pierre Joseph Van Beneden (1809-1893), of Louvain. 

1916. Obverse. Arms of the University of Louvain (Malines?), with crest and 
supporters, and motto: IN FIDE CONSTANS. Below: J. WIENER. 

Reverse. C1VI SUO PRAECLARO P. J. VAN BENEDEN PER ANNOS XL, IN UNIV. LOVAN. 
DOCENTI SCIENTIIS NATURALIBUS DOCTISSIMO CIVITAS MECHLINIENSIS DEDICAVIT A° 
MDCCCLXXVII. 

Gold, bronze. 32. 50mm, Cat. of medals of Royal Society of London, 1892, 
No. 6; /did., 1897, No.6; Revue belge de num., XX XIX, 1883, p. 141, No. 230, 


1917. Obdverse. Head, to left. Beneath: ED. GEERTS. F. No inscription. 

Reverse. A laurel crown attached to a palm leaf by a band, upon which : zooro- 
GIA — ANATOMIA — PALZONTOLOGIA Below, within field: viro | DocTISSIMO ET CELE- 
BERRIMO | P. J. VAN BENEDEN | PER DECEM JAM LUSTRA | IN UNIVERSITATE CATHOLICA | 
LOVANIENSI | PROFESSORI Exergue: MDCCCXXXVI — MDCCCLXXXVI 

Gold, silver, bronze. 35. 55mm. Edges beaded. De Witte, Méd. Hist. de 
Belgique, p. 179, pl. 72, No. 88; Catalogue of medals of Royal Society of London, 
1892, No. 7; /éid., 1897, No. 7. In the Boston collection. 
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De Brouckere, See under Epidemics (Cholera). 


Dr. Adolphe Pierre Burggraeve (1806- ), of Ghent. 

1918, Odverse. Bust, facing, with cross of the Order of Leopold. No inscrip- 
tion. \ 
Reverse. ADOLP, BURGGRAEVE | NE A | GAND | LE 8 oct. Mpccevi. (Engraved.) 
Silver. 24. 4omm. By Ch. Onghena. Kluyskens, I, p. 164, fig.; /d¢d@, Num. 
méd. belge, p. 28, No. XXVI; Storer, Zhe Sanitarian, May, 1887, No. 58. In the 
collection of the Royal Numismatic Society of Belgium. 


1919. Obdverse. Bust, to left. Beneath: cu. wiENER. Inscription: D® BURG- 
GRAEVE — ANNO AETATIS LXXXII 

Reverse. Crossed branches of laurel tied by ribbon. Above their junction, an 
antique lamp. Within field: LA | MEDECINE | HIPPOCRATIQUE | RESTAUREE | — In- 
scription: MEDECINE | DOSIMETRIQUE Exergue: 1872-1887 

Bronze. 32. 50mm. Edges beaded. Alvin, Revue belge de num., 1888, p. 590; 
lbid., Jan., 1893, p. 94, No. 209; Méd. Hist. de Belgique, p. 194, pl. 77, No. 95 ; Storer, 
loc. cit., April, 1889, No. 997. In the collection of the Royal Numismatic Society of 
Belgium, and those of Drs. Lacronique of Arras, and Fournié of Amiens. 


1920. Odverse. As preceding. 

Reverse. INSTITUT DE MEDECINE DOSIMETRIQUE. 

Silver, gilt. 33. 55mm. Baer Cat., May, 1900, No. 16, In the Lacronique and 
Fournié collections. 


1921. Obdverse. Bust, facing. Beneath: Louis (Alexandre) Bottée Inscrip- 
tion: PROFESSOR BURGGRAEVE 

Reverse. Blank. 

Bronze. 110. 175mm. (1885.) Mumismatic Circular, Nov., 1898, p. 3057. 


Chifflet. See under France. 


Dr. G. J. Celestin Closon ( ), of Liege. 

1922. Obdbverse. Within laurel: A G. J. CELESTIN CLOSON NE A LIEGE OVTRE- 
MEVSE LE 3 JVIL. 1786 QVI OBTINT LES I PRIX 3 ANS CONSECVTIFS ET FVT COVRONNE A 
L’ECOLE DE MEDECINE DE PARIS LE 23 AOVT 1808 

Reverse. OFFERTE A SON RETOVR TRIOMPHAL DANS SA PATRIE PAR SON AMI PAVL 
JOSEPH LONHIENNE LE I4 SEPT 1808 

Silver. 24. 39mm. 

Cornet. See under Epidemics (Cholera). 

Pierre Coudenberg (15- ), of . Pharmacist. See Van Bastelaer, No. 
1875. 

Dr. Florent Cunier (1812-1853), of Brussels. 

1923. Odverse. Within a cabled circle: ANNALES | D’OCULISTIQUE | ET DE 
GYNECOLOGIE | PUBLIEES PAR | FLORENT CUNIER | ET M. SCHOENFELD Inscription: 
CONCOURS DE 1838 1839 

Reverse. Within an oak wreath bound with ribbon: a | J. H. | BEGER | D. M. ET 
CH. | A DRESDE Inscription: I®8 PRIX D’OCULISTIQUE. | CHARLEROI I® JUILLET 1839 

Gold. 23. 37mm. Guioth, Hist. num. belgique, p. 27, V’, pl. 9. This medal 
was founded by Dr. Mignel, editor of the Annales. 


1924. Obverse. Two laurel branches, upon which an open book. Upon this: 
ANNALES D’OCULISTIQUE PUBLIEES PAR | LE D® FLORENT CUNIER. 

Reverse. Oak branches. Field vacant. 

Bronze. 23. 38mm. Struck in 1843. Guioth, p. 363, pl. LVIII, No. 358; 
Kluyskens, I, p. 235 ; /déd., Num. méd. belge, p. 29, No. XXIX; /éid., Cat., p. 131, 
No. 252; Duisburg, p. 184, CCCCXCVIII. 


Davidts. See under Hospitals. 
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Dr. Guillaume Demanet (1747-1831), of Ghent. 

1925. Obverse. The sacred cow of the Hindoos, marked by a star.' Legend: 
JUPITER E TERRA GENITAM MENTITUR, UT AUTHOR | DESINAT INQUIRI: POTERAT NON 
VACCA VIDERI (Ovid, Metamorphoses, I, 615.) (Engraved.) 

Reverse. Blank. 

Silver, gilt. 24. gomm. By L. DeBast. Kluyskens, I, p. 245, No. 2; /did,, 
Num. Jennérienne, No. 19; Pfeiffer and Ruland, p. 146, No. 421; Storer, doc. cit, 
March, 1889, No. 940; Pfeiffer, 1896, p. 6, No. 421. 

See also under France, Vaccination. 

Dr. Jean Francois Joseph Dieudonné (1810- ), of Brussels. 

1926. Obverse. Nude bust, facing. Beneath, to right: L. WIENER  Inscrip- 
tion: AU D*®. JOSEPH — DIEUDONNE 

Reverse. PRESIDENT | DE LA SOCIETE DES | SCIENCES MEDICALES | ET NATU- 
RELLES | DE BRUXELLES | DE 1852 A 1865 | — | SES CONFRERES ET SES AMIS Beneath; 
above crossed laurel branches, a lighted lamp, the staff of Aesculapius, and a mirror. 

Bronze. 36. 56mm. Kluyskens, Num. méd. belge, p. 29, No. XXVIII; /dzd., 
Cat., p. 131, No. 256. In the Government and Boston collections. 


Diez. See under Medical Colleges. Brussels. 


Dr. Rembert Dodoens (1518-1585), of Malines and Leyden. Physician to the 
Emperor Maximilian IT. 

1927. Odverse. Bust, to left. Beneath, at right: FoNson F. Inscription: 
REMBERTUS — DODONAUS 

Reverse. NATUS | MECHLINIA | AN. M. D. XVIII. | OBIIT | AN, M. D. LXXXV. 

Bronze. 29. 46mm. Rudolphi, p. 42, No. 166; Kluyskens, I, p. 259, No. 1; 
/bid., Num. méd. belge, p. 10, No. 1; /ézd., Cat., p. 129, No. 232, 1; Duisburg, p. 177, 
CCCCLXXVII, 1; /did., Cat., No. 615: Piot, Cat. des Coins, etc., p. 237, No. 896; 
Schulman, Arnhem Cat., 1899, p. 97, No. 18. In the Government and Boston collec- 
tions. 


1928. Odverse. Bust, to right. Beneath: JouvENEL Inscription: R. DODOENS 
DE MALINES — 1518-1585. 

Reverse. Five books, separated by a vase of flowers and the staff of Aesculapius. 
Upon the left book: FLORUM | HISTORIAE Upon one of those to right: sTiRP. — HIST. 
Inscription: LA BELGIQUE | OU L’ON AIME TANT LES FLEURS, | S'HONORE D’AVOIR VU 
NAITRE | DODONAEUS QUI FIT FAIRE A LA | BOTANIQUE SES PREMIERS PROGRES. | 1554, 
IL PUBLIA SON HERBIER A ANVERS. | 1568, IL REFUSE LA PLACE DE MEDECIN | DE LA 
COUR A MADRID. 1574, IL ACCEPTE | CELLE DE MEDECIN DE MAXIMILIEN II | ET SE REND 
A VIENNE. 1580, IL | REVIENT DANS SA PATRIE ALORS | DESOLEE PAR LA GUERRE ET | 
BIENTOT IL VA PROFESSER | LA MEDECINE A LEYDE | OU IL MEURT EN | 1585. 

Bronze, gilt. 30. 47mm. Kluyskens, I, p. 259, No. 2; /did, Num. méd. belge, 
p. 11, No. 3; /dzd.,, Cat., p. 129, No. 232, 3; Duisburg, p. 177, CCCCLXXVII, 2; 
lbid., Cat., No. 616; Piot, Zot. cit., p. 349, No. 1225; Schulman, /oc. ctt., p.97, No. 19. 
In the Government and Boston collections. 


1929. Obverse. As preceding, but REMBERT, and the break in the inscription is 
after DODOENS. 

Reverse. As preceding. but without the emblems. The divisions in the inscrip- 
tion occur after BELGIQUE, TANT, HONORE, NAITRE, FAIRE, PREMIERS, SON, IL, MEDECIN, 
IL, DE, A, DANS, PAR, IL, MEDECINE, IL, and EN. 

Bronze, brass. 22. 34mm. Edges milled. Kluyskens, Num. méd. belge, p. 11, 
No. 4; /did., Cat., p. 129, No. 232°; Duisburg, p. 177, CCCCLXXVII, 3; /dzd., Cat., 
p. 53, No. 617; Schulman, Joc. cit., p. 97, No. 20. In the Government and Boston 
collections. 


1 There is a medallion engraving of this cow, to crescent upon side, and inscription SACRED cow (R. 
right, within beaded circle, with star above head and Reeve Sc.), in the Government collection. 
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1930. Odverse. Bust, to left. Beneath: jouveNeL 1841. Inscription: REMB. 
DODONEE, NE — A MALINES, EN 1518 

Reverse. Within a wreath of flowers : soOcIETE | D’HORTICULTURE | DE | MALINES 

Bronze. 28. 45mm. Kluyskens, I, p. 260, No. 3, fig.; /dzd., Num. méd. belge, 
p. 11, No. §; /bid., Cat., p. 129, No. 232, §; Duisburg, p. 177, CCCCLXXVII, 4. In 
the Boston collection. 


1931. Obverse. Bust, to left. Inscription: soclETE ROYALE — D’HORTICUL- 
TURE DE MALINES 

Reverse. Within vertebrated circle, the arms of the city. Below, upon a band: 
IN FIDE CONSTANS At sides: HART — FECIT Externally, a circle of stars. 

Silver, bronze. 29. 46mm. Very rare. Kluyskens, I, p. 260, No. 4; /did,, 
Num. méd. belge, p. 10, No. 2; /dzd., Cat., p. 129, No. 232, 2; Duisburg, p. 177, No. 
CCCCLXXVII, 5. In the Boston collection. 


{To be continued.] 





SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR MEDALS. 


Editors of the Journal; — 


In response to the request to send the /ourna/ descriptions of Spanish-American 
War medals, I submit the following, which are in my collection, that they may be 
placed on record. 

The planchets of the first two are irregular in outline, with seams intentionally 
cut in the dies, the object apparently being to give the effect of a thin sheet of metal 
folded over, to make a nearly circular disk. The obverse has two busts, the one on 
the left a sailor, the other, on the right, a soldier, both in the uniforms of their respec- 
tive arms of the U. S. service, and both three-quarters facing to left. The sailor wears 
the flat-topped cap, and the soldier the “slouch hat” with two rifles crossed on its 
front; his collar has uv. s. v and the rolled blanket shows on his left shoulder. No 
legend. 

Reverse, The surface of the planchet seamed as on the obverse ; an oblong tablet 
with indented corners on the centre of the field has, in three lines, EVANSTON | TO HER 
HEROIC | SONS Legend above, THEY ANSWERED HUMANITY’S CALL and below, com- 
pleting the circle, ILLINOIS JULY 4™ 1899 Edge ring, bar, ribbon of the national 
colors and clasp, on which in two lines, the first curving, SPANISH AMERICAN WAR | 
--)-) 1899 “- Copper, bronzed. Size 24. 

Another has a planchet similar to the preceding, and the obverse is apparently 
from the same die. The reverse resembles the last, but the tablet has in three lines 
GRAND RAPIDS | TO HER | SOLDIER SONS an ornamental line below. Legend, above, 
THEY ANSWERED HUMANITY’S CALL and below, MICHIGAN Bar, ribbon and clasp as the 
preceding, but the latter has, in three lines, SPANISH-AMERICAN | WAR | APL— TO — 
SEPT. 1898 Copper, bronzed. Size 24. These medals were made by S. D. Childs & 
Co., of Chicago, IIl. 

The next piece to be described is a medal recently struck by order of the city of 
Albany, N. Y., for presentation to the soldiers who enlisted from that city. The 
obverse has the arms of Albany, a shield divided fesswise; the chief, argent, contains 
a beaver gnawing at the trunk of a tree which he has just felled —a device alluding 
to the trade with the natives for peltry for which the city was noted in its early history ; 
the base, gules or red, has two garbs, or sheaves of wheat; no color is indicated for 
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the charges. Crest, A sloop, under sail to dexter side. There are no supporters, but 
groups of cocoanut palm trees appear on each side of the shield. Motto, on a ribbon, 
AssipuITy Legend, PRESENTED BY THE CITY OF ALBANY NEW YORK % Outer circle 
of small dots. Reverse, Within an open wreath of palm branches, their stems sepa- 
rated at the bottom by a cluster of three arrows which are held together by an encircl- 
ing rattlesnake, the inscription in eight lines, IN | RECOGNITION OF | HONORABLE 
SERVICE | RENDERED IN THE WAR | BETWEEN THE | UNITED STATES OF AMERICA | AND 
spAIn | 1898 Outside the wreath, and near the point of the lowest arrow, c. s. in very 
small letters. Copper, bronzed. Size 24 

Spanish War Veterans have followed the example of the veterans of the Civil 
War, and are holding annual reunions in various parts of the country. For the third 
event of this kind, held at Detroit, Mich., early in the autumn of last year a medal was 
struck, which was made by the Schwaab Stamp and Seal Company, of Milwaukee, 
Wis. The obverse has, on a burnished field, a Greek cross; the upper arm is let- 
tered cuBA; that on the left PHILIPPINE | ISLANDS; that on the right, PoRTO RICO and 
u*s*‘aA‘on the lower one. A raised circle on the centre, lettered SPANISH * WAR ° 
VETERANS * 1898-99‘ surrounds a group,— on the left, a soldier facing, his rifle 
“port,” a kneeling female figure in the centre, with arms outstretched, and a third 
figure, probably meant for a sailor with cutlass (?), on the right; a battle ship in the 
distance. Legend, on a deadened circle, SPANISH WAR VETERANS, and a floral orna- 
ment at the bottom. Reverse, legend, THIRD ANNUAL REUNION — 1902 — separated 
by a circle from the inscription in four lines, the last curving, — aT — | DETROIT, | 
MICH. | —+—|sEpPT. 22°25 Copper, bronzed. Size 22. The workmanship is only 
fair, the figures and the vessel on the obverse being out of drawing. Pierced for a 
ring; the national flag with thirteen stars forms the ribbon, and the bar is lettered 
DELEGATE. SPRINGFIELD. 


April 30, 1902. 





THE PHILIPPINE COINAGE. 


Tue Act of Congress providing for the coinage of money for the Philippine 
Islands went into operation on the second of March last, and the national Mints at 
Philadelphia and San Francisco at once began the work of striking the coins, al- 
though it has been proposed at no distant day to open a Mint in Manila. In twenty- 
five days the Philadelphia Mint coined two million five hundred thousand silver pesos, 
involving all the various operations of transmuting the refined bars of metal into 
glittering money; the average number of these pieces struck daily, in twenty-five 
working days, was thus one hundred thousand. During the same period upwards of 
nine million pieces of bronze (equivalent to cents), and over three and a half million 
nickels (five cent pieces), were also coined for the island currency, — upwards of six 
hundred thousand pieces in all, daily. We have not seen it stated how much was 
done in the Mint in San Francisco, but probably about the same, or possibly even a 
larger quantity, as the new coins were to be shipped from the Pacific coast, which 
would allow a little more time than was taken in Philadelphia. Superintendent Lan- 
dis says that the amount of work which was accomplished in so short a period is 
remarkable, when the number of workmen at present employed is considered. 

PINE ST. 
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MEDALS OF THE GRAND ARMY. 
XIII. 


AmonG the medals td be described in the present paper we shall include a few 
of kindred organizations, not strictly Grand Army Medals, but of those bodies whose 
membership had served as soldiers in the Civil war, without reference to the question 
whether or not they had formally connected themselves with the society of the “ Grand 
Army of the Republic.” The soldiers of the different armies, such as the army of the 
Potomac, the army of the Cumberland, and others, have formed associations among 
themselves for the purpose of preserving the memories of the campaigns in which they 
were engaged, limiting their membership to those who were at one-time or another in 
the service of the Government in one of the armies. The frequent transfer of regi- 
ments from one part of the country to another, during the Civil War, under the neces- 
sities of the hour, or as a matter of military expediency, made it possible in many cases 
for troops to belong to more than one of these armies, and an individual soldier might 
therefore be entitled to receive or wear the medals of different societies. The distin- 
guishing emblem on many of these army society medals, as will be seen, is frequently 
one of the principal Corps badges or a combination of those of the several Corps of 
which the army was composed, which gives them a certain historical value. Such 
badges would of course be out of place, and too restricted in their character to be used 
by the Grand Army itself, whose doors are open to all who fought for the Union, 
wherever engaged. 

33. The 29th National Encampment of the Grand Army was held in Louisville, 
Ky. The medal struck for that assembly had upon the obverse the bust of Gen. 
Logan, in profile to the left, wearing citizen’s dress. Legend, GEN. JoHN at the left, a. 
LOGAN at the right. Reverse, Arms of the State of Kentucky; two men standing 
facing each other and grasping each other’s hands; eleven stars in a semicircle over 
them, and two more, to complete the “ original thirteen’ above, one in each corner of 
the shield, which is severely simple in form, the top and sides as well as those forming 
the angle at the bottom being straight lines. Motto, on a plicated ribbon, fitting 
closely within the sides and base of the shield, UNITED WE STAND - DIVIDED WE FALL, 
G*A-eR over the shield. Legend, 29™ NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
above; SEPT. 1895 below. Copper, bronzed. Size 21. Crimson ribbon, edge clasp 
and ring, and oblong bar, with ornate top; LOUISVILLE on the bar, 1895 above. 
Length of bar, 24. 

34. The Department of Iowa, G. A. R., was apparently not formed until 1880; 
it held its fourteenth reunion in Cedar Rapids, in 1894. The medal is a shield in the 
form used for its badge by the 23d Corps. The obverse has, in a circle, of which the 
upper half has no outline, the State arms, or rather one of those landscape scenes mis- 
called an armorial blazon. It represents a soldier standing facing, in the foreground, 
and holding the National flag; at his right is a sheaf of wheat, a field of grain behind 
it; a plough behind the soldier, a cabin in the background on his left, and mountains 
and a river, on which is a steamboat, in the distance. With all these objects crowded 
into a circle about an inch in diameter, the execution is perhaps as good as could be 
expected, and the sickle and one or two other minor details which appear in the official 
device of the State, are necessarily omitted. Above the scene is a flying eagle holding 
in his beak a long floating ribbon. The motto of the State is “Our liberties we prize, 
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and our rights we will maintain.” Knowing this fact, it is possible, with a glass, for 
one to see that the engraver attempted, though not altogether successfully, to cut these 
words upon the ribbon. The contrast between this elaborate affair and the simple and 
heraldic device of the little State of Rhode Island —an anchor with the motto Hope, 
— affords an object lesson that might be studied with profit by those who propose to 
establish the arms of a sovereign state. Legend, in a circular line, MEMBER OF THE 
FOURTEENTH ENCAMPMENT with CEDAR RAPIDS at the bottom completing the circle; a 
five-pointed star in each upper corner, and a conventional ornament in the base of the 
shield. Reverse, plain, edge ring, scarlet ribbon, and bar, 1owa on the oblong portion, 
DEPT. on a semi-circle above, and G. A. RK. below. The ribbon has 1894 in gold, 
stamped upon it. Copper; height, 28; width, 23; length of bar, 25. 

35. Obverse, The inscription in eight lines: 36™! ANNUAL | ENCAMPMENT | DE- 
PARTMENT OF | ILLINOIS |*+G*A+*R*| ROCK ISLAND | MAY 20-22, | 1902. Reverse, 
Bust, in citizen's dress, nearly facing, the ribbon and star of the G. A. R. on his left breast, 
of (as we learn from the legend), N. B. THISTLEWOOD above, and DEPARTMENT COM- 
MANDER below, on a deadened and slightly raised circle. Pierced for a ring, by which 
it is attached to a bar composed of a cannon on which is an anchor crossed by a sword 
and carbine; ribbon of the national colors; an ornate bar at the top, lettered REPRE- 
SENTATIVE. Copper, bronzed. Size 25; length of bar, 28. 

36. The Department of Michigan, G. A. R., held its 23d Annual Encampment 
at Flint, and the medal struck for that occasion has on the obverse the inscription in 
seven lines, the first curving to the upper edge, 2382 ANNUAL ENCAMPMENT | DEPT. OF 
| MICHIGAN | * @. A, 3%. | FLINT. MICH. | JUNE 12-13 | 1901. Reverse, Bust, facing 
slightly to the right, in citizen’s dress. Legend, COMPLIMENTS OF THE CITIZENS OF 
rLinr and G. A. R. under the truncation. No name appears, to show whose portrait 
this may be, but we are informed that it is that of Capt. Ethel M. Allen, a Past Dept. 
Commander. It is greatly to be regretted that the name of a gallant soldier, well 
known no doubt to those who received this well-executed medal, should not have been 
placed upon it, so that others might also know whom it was designed to honor. Edge 
ring, crimson ribbon, and oblong bar on which is a bow and two arrows crossed, sur- 
mounted by 1901; to give the piece a local character, from the bottom of the bar hangs 
a metal representation of an Indian arrow-head, as if chipped from flint by the abo- 
rigines, which is finished in oxidized silver. Copper, bronzed. Size, 23; length of 
bar, 28. 

37. The first of the Army Society Medals to be mentioned now is that of the 
Army of the Cumberland; the piece is that struck for the Twenty-seventh Reunion, 
which was held at Columbus, Ohio, in September, 1897. The obverse has the emblem 
of the Society, which is composed of the badges of the Fourteenth, Fourth, and 
Twentieth Army Corps,—an acorn on a triangle enclosed in a five-pointed star; the 
points of the latter are more obtuse than usual in this familiar star, and the field is 
covered with dots. The triangle is the badge of the Fourth, the acorn of the Fourteenth, 
and the star of the Twentieth Corps. No legend. Reverse, Inscription in six lines of 
ornate letters, the first and last curving to the edges of the medal, and the second 
somewhat curving, extends over a part of the third line: 27™ REUNION | COLUMBUS | 
OHIO | SEPTEMBER | - 1897+ | ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND The maker’s name, J. K. DAVI- 
SON in the usual small letters near the lower edge. Edge ring, ribbon of the national 
colors, and scroll-like bar of very ornate form and irregular outline, having on a shield 
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on its centre one of the landscape devices called arms: they are those of Ohio, and 
show a sheaf of wheat on the right, and a sheaf of arrows, points upward, on the left 
(emblems of peace and war); trees, a river in the middle background, and the sun 
rising over hills in the distance. The flat boat that once floated on the river in these 
arms has disappeared, and some other changes from the originally adopted device 
have also been made. sept. | 1897 on the left and coLumBus on the right. Copper, 
bronzed. Size 20; length of bar, 24 ; breadth or height, 12. 

38. The Army of the Potomac had a medal struck for its Twenty-eight Annual 
Reunion, which bears upon the obverse the device of the Society; this is a cross 
resembling in form that known as a Maltese cross, the terminals of the arms being 
indented, but it has six instead of four arms.' On each of these is a small Corps badge, 
as follows, beginning with the upper left arm :— A lozenge, trefoil, circle, anchor and 
cannon crossed on a shield, a cross patee, and a Greek cross. On the centre an ornate 
shield, with A P in monogram ; over it a star and beneath it a crescent. All of these 
eight emblems were familiar at one time or another to the soldiers of the Army of the 
Potomac, though several of the Corps were not connected with it during the entire 
period of their service. Legend, separated from the field by a circle, socleTY OF THE 
ARMY OF THE POTOMAC ; two olive or laurel sprigs, joined at the ends of their stems, 
fill out the circle... Reverse, The device of the city of Troy, N. Y., where the reunion 
was held. This has nothing heraldic, but there are two barrels on the left, a sheaf of 
wheat and bale of merchandise on the right, and river vessels in the background ; 
motto, beneath, in a line curving to the lower rim, ILIUM FUIT TROJA EsT. (Ilium 
was, Troy is—TIlium being, it is needless to say, the name borne by the Troy of 
Homer.) Legend, as on the reverse, separated by a circle, and the ground deadened, 
TROY N. Y. AUG. 20 & 21. 1897 Two branches of olive or laurel tied with a bow of 
ribbon complete the circle. Edge ring, ribbon of the national colors and bar of ornate 
form, composed of two crossed cannon, surmounted by two crossed swords, the belt 
of one of these falling between the cannon. The bar is lettered 28 above on rays, 
ANNUAL on the left and REUNION on the right. Copper, bronzed. Size 18. Length 
of bar, 22. 

39. Obverse, A star of five points, filled with blue enamel, on which are the 
figures 26 in copper; the star is slightly sunken, having raised outlines and figures, 
thus serving to hold the enamel. Legend, above, 40™ ANNIVERSARY and completing 
the circle, AUG. 16-17, 1902; on the left of the star, wis. and on the right, vot. Re- 
verse, Arms of the State of Wisconsin; a shield on which is the escutcheon of the 
United States ; E PLURIBUS UNUM on a ribbon above, and a plough in the chief: on the 
left of the national shield a right arm with a hammer, and on the right an anchor ; 
beneath, there are two crossed branches of olive, under which a spade and a pick, also 
crossed. Crest, A badger to the left, on fasces, without the axe ; motto above, For- 
WARD on a plicated ribbon. Supporters, on the left (dexter), a sailor, and on the right 
a miner; the point of the shield rests on the ground on which the supporters stand, 
and between them and the shield on each side is a cornucopia. No legend. Pierced 
for a ring. Ribbon of the national colors. The bar is the State crest (the back 
hollowed) as described. Copper, bronzed. Size 24. The star is the emblem of the 


1 The device has been explained thus: The cross second, the first, the ninth (in which the anchor alludes 
with its six arms alludes to the six Corps which fora to the co-operation of the navy, when the Corps was 
great part of the time were attached to this army; the ordered to New Berne, N. C.), the seventh and the 
emblems on the several arms, beginning with the lozenge, sixth. The star on the centre was the badge of the 
and proceding as in the text, are those of the third, the twelfth Corps, and the crescent of the thirteenth. 
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Twelfth Corps, to which we understand the regiment was attached. The medals were 
struck by the Schwaab Stamp and Coin Co., of Milwaukee. The “anniversary” is 
that of the organization of the regiment, which served for three years during the 


war. 

40. Obverse, An acorn, point downward, the emblem of the Fourteenth Corps ; 
this is finished in red enamel, denoting the first division of that Corps. Legend, 
above, 21°? WISCONSIN REGIMENT ASSOCIATION and beneath the point of the acorn, 
completing the circle, 1862-1865 (the term of the regiment’s service), Reverse, The 
arms of the State of Wisconsin, as on the preceding (from the same die). No legend. 
Pierced for a ring and worn with a ribbon of the national colors, lettered in gold on 
the example under notice, 13™ ANNUAL | REUNION | APPLETON | JULY 18-19 | 1900 
Bar, A badger on fasces, as described above (the State emblem and crest). Copper, 
bronzed. Size 24. The bar is also from the same die as that used for the bar of 
No. 39. 

41. Obverse, Bust in military uniform, the face in profile, the body partly turned 
to the left. Legend, separated from the field by a circle and on a deadened ground, 
12!" WISCONSIN VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. Beneath the bust, and completing the circle, 
COL. GEO. E. BRYANT. Reverse, An eagle, wings expanded, points downward, grasping 
in his talons an arrow, the badge of the Seventeenth Corps; on his breast is a cross 
within a circle, with a cartridge-box on the intersection of the arms, lettered 40 | 
ROUNDS; 1 on the left of the box and 32 on the right (the number indicating that the 
encircled cross was the badge of the Thirteenth Corps) ; the box was the badge of 
the Fifteenth Corps. The upper portion of a wreath of laurel extends upwards from 
the wings of the eagle, and the two branches meet above his head. No legend. The 
combination on this medal of the three badges of the several Corps to which the 
regiment was attached during its term of service, is very neatly conceived. Pierced 
for a ring and worn with a ribbon of the national colors, lettered in gold with the 
names of the principal campaigns in which the regiment was engaged — VICKSBURG | 
ATLANTA | SAVANNAH | CAROLINAS Oblong bar, on which appears the arrow of the 
Seventeenth Corps, which is enamelled white, denoting that it was a part of the second 
division of that corps. Copper, bronzed. Size 24; length of bar, 24 nearly. Made 
by the Schwaab Stamp and Coin Co, 

42. Not strictly a Grand Army medal, but kindred to them, as are the Regi- 
mental pieces just described, is one struck from dies, for the “Old Guard.” The 
planchet has the outline of a square surmounted by a second square, lozenge-wise ; 
the corners of the first are cut diagonally inward to what would be the edge of 
the second square, producing the effect of a cross patee, with a small triangle on the 
top of each arm. Obverse, O Gin monogram; the O has a cross patee on each of its 
sides; 1861 at the left, 1865 at the right. Legend, above, VETERAN SOLDIER and be- 
neath, WASHINGTON D.c. both lines curving. Reverse, Inscription in ten lines, the 
ninth curving upward, MADE FROM | THE | PROPELLER | OF THE | U. s. F.(lag) s.(hip) 
HARTFORD. | ONLY 100 MADE OF | FARRAGUT METAL | DONATED BY COMRADE | Jos. H. 
LAWRENCE | NO, (the number incused), Worn with blue ribbon and bar, lettered o_p 
GUARD. Length of bar, 24. Edge ring. Yellow metal. Size 26. This body some- 
times known as the “Order of the Old Guard,” was organized at Washington, D. C., 
April 9, 1880; it was incorporated Aug. 13, 1883. 

C. P. NICHOLS. 

Springfield, Mass., May, 1903. 
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MASONIC MEDALS. 


(Continued from Vol. XXXVII, page 91.) 


MCXCIII. Obverse, A Roman cross, on the centre of which a Norman 
shield, on which another cross enamelled red, PALESTINE on the left, comMAND- 
ery on the right, k T above; floral sprigs from the ends of the shield extend 
outward into the arms; a helmet in profile to left on the top of the cross. 
Reverse, Plain. A ring from the helmet suspends the cross to a bar in the 
shape of a powder-horn entwined with a ribbon; on the horn, CHELSEA; on 
the ribbon, 26 TRIENNIAL CONCLAVE 1895 BostoN Copper. Length of cross 
and helmet, 36; width, 18. Length of bar, 25.' 

MCXCIV. Oblong planchet. View of the house on Warren Street, 
Roxbury, said to have been the birth place of Gen. Joseph Warren. In or- 
nate letters in the upper left corner, in three lines, BIRTHPLACE | OF | GEN. 
JOSEPH WARREN On the upper border of the planchet, TRIENNIAL and on the 
lower, BOSTON, 1895 Reverse, Incused. Suspended by edge rings from an 
ornate bar on which in two lines, JosEPH WARREN | COMMANDERY K. T. Oxi- 
dized silver finish. Width, 27; height, 20. Length of bar, 26. 

MCXCV. Obverse, A crown pierced with a Roman cross; the crown re- 
sembles a ducal coronet and the cross is roughened, with a raised border ; 
legend, separated by a dotted circle, above 26% TRIENNIAL CONCLAVE BOSTON, 
mass. and completing the circle « aucust 26.— 30. 1895 « Reverse, View of 
a five-story building, showing two fronts and a tower with entrance on the 
corner; under it J. K. DAVISON PHILA. Legend above, MASONIC BUILDING and 
completing the circle -+ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 4 Edge ring, with black and 
white ribbon attached to a bar in the form of a ‘“ Springfield rifle,” the butt to 
left bears a cross patee; on the stock, sPRINGFIELD COMMANDERY K. T. Copper. 
Size 21. Length of rifle, 36. 

MCXCVI. Obverse, A cross patee, with the ‘emblems of mortality” in 
high relief on the centre, LAKE ERIE above, N*% on the left, 20 on the right, and 
K. T. | BUFFALO, N. Y. below, the letters incused. Serrated edge. Reverse, 
Plain. Loop ring at the top, attached to a bar on which - poston - 1895 ° 
Copper silvered. Size 30 nearly. Length of bar, 32 nearly. 

MCXCVII. Elliptical planchet. View of the city of Bath, Me., nearly 
concealed by a large ship under full sail to the left. On a raised border, 
DUNLAP COMMANDERY, K. T. above, and * BATH. MAINE *® below. Reverse, In- 
cused. On the bar 26% TRIENNIAL | BOsTON, MASS. | 1895 the last curving. 
Composition, oxidized silver finish. Height, 30; width, 27. Length of bar, 
28. 

MCXCVIII. Obverse, Planchet in form of a fringed banner; the device 
is that of the banner of the Commandery by which it was issued. On the 


1 The allusion is to Powder-horn hill, one of the tine Commandery is located, and which was fortified 
prominent landmarks of Chelsea, Mass., where Pales- during the “ Siege of Boston,” 
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field a cross patee, with knight charging to left, a radiant cross over which In 
Hoc etc. above him; on a ribbon below, SAINT OMER COMMANDERY, beneath 
which so. poston. The top of the staff has a small patriarchal cross, beneath 
which on a circle a cross patee, surrounded by the motto, incused, REX REGUM 
DOMINUS DOMINORUM. On the valance a small shield with two crosses (device 
not clear) a wolf's head (?) for crest, g m# wg above and @ beneath. Reverse, 
Plain. Bar, attached by chains, semi-circular, ornate top and crosses patee 
on the ends, and lettered in two lines, 26" TRIENNIAL | BosTON 1895 Gilt. 
Length of banner, 40; width, 19. Length of bar, 32. 

The same medal has been used with a bar adapted to subsequent con- 
claves, and these are not separately numbered. 

MCXCIX. Obverse, A pilgrim’s scallop shell on which a large 5. 
Legend above, CRUSADE COMMANDERY and below, BATIMORE MD. Reverse, A 
radiant crown pierced by a cross; between the rays, each letter separated by 
a ray from the next, In Hoc etc. Legend on a roughened border, above, cru- 
SADE COMMANDERY NO. 5. M. K. T. and completing the circle, * INSTITUTED APRIL 
26. 1869.° Pierced for a ring with red ribbon lettered in gold, Boston | 1895. 
Bar, with rope border, lettered crusapE White metal. Size 24. Length of 
bar, 22. 

MCC. Elliptical planchet, on which are the arms of De Molay Com- 
mandery, Boston; these are a shield quarterly: 1, argent, a cross patee gules: 
2, per fess, sable and argent (the Beauseant) : 3, argent, a Roman cross gules: 
4, sable, a cross patee argent; an inescutcheon gules, a lion, queue fourchee, 
rampant, or (tinctures not indicated) ; the shield is surmounted by a helmet 
facing, and is placed upon a patriarchal cross; two pennons fall, the Beause- 
ant on the dexter, and one with a cross patee on the sinister side. A ribbon 
with IN HOC sIGNO vINCEs beneath the shield on the lower arm of the cross. 
On the edge, separated by a line from the field, above 26™ TRIENNIAL CON- 
CLAVE and beneath * soston. 1895 * Floral ornaments separate the two parts 
of the legend. Reverse, Incused. Suspended from a bar on which DE Mo.ay | 
COMMANDERY K. T. | BOSTON, curving, below. Maker’s name on the reverse of 
the bar. Oxidized silver finish. Length of badge, 32; width, 22. Length 
of bar, 28.’ 

MCCI. Obverse, A Roman cross pomelly, the lower arm piercing a 
small crown, with the square and compasses beneath ; across the shorter bar, 
K onto T a semi-circle above joining the ends on which woosTErR; 48 on the 
upper arm; an equilateral triangle behind the cross with its base in front of 
the intersection of the arms,on which CoMMANDERY Reverse, Plain. Sus- 
pended by chains from an ornate, semi-circular bar, on which Boston 1895 
Copper, bronzed. Height, 32; width, 24. Length of bar, 22. 


1 A copy of the Commandery device, in inexpensive style, struck for exchanges. 
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MCCII. Obverse, On a triangle, apex downward, a circle shperimposed 
on a Roman cross, and lettered MARYLAND above and COMMANDERY below; 
1790 in upper left, and 1871 in upper right corner; the link on the top is 
composed of two triangles.’ Legend, below, on the left, stationeD and on 
the right, AT BALTIMORE Reverse, Inscription in five lines on the field, 
[WENTY FOURTH | TRIENNIAL CONCLAVE | WASHINGTON D. C. | oct. 8. | 1889. sur- 
rounded by a dotted circle. Legend on a raised and deadened circle, above, 
MARYLAND COMMANDERY NO. I. M. K. T. and below, * INCORPORATED 1790° Edge 
ring, scarlet ribbon lettered in gold with place of meeting and date. Bar with 
floral ornamention. Copper. Size 24. Length of bar, 22. 

MCCIII. Obverse, On the field, the badge of the Commandery as de- 
scribed above, except the dates; in the upper left corner, 1790 and in the 
upper right 1890; on the field and parallel with the left side, BaLTIMoRE and 
on the right, May 5-6. 1890 Legend, 100TH. ANNIVERSARY OF MARYLAND COM- 
MANDERY. At the top of the badge are two small triangles, joined at their 
apices (as on the Commandery badge), showing the links by which it is sus- 
pended. Reverse, A Norman shield, divided per fess; the chief divided into 
three parts, and bearing, dexter, a Greek cross, in the centre a cross patee, and 
sinister, a cross fourchee; on the fess a radiant cross and crown; the base, 
divided per pale, has on dexter side the square and compasses, and on sinister, 
a star formed by two triangles. A helmet facing, rests on the top of the 
shield; two pennons, that on the left with a Roman cross, and that on the 
right with the Beauseant, but divided perpendicularly (not horizontally as 
usual) fall from staves at the upper corner of the shield. IN Hoc etc, above. 
Bronze and white metal. Size 23.’ 

MCCIV. A cross patee; on its centre a radiant Roman cross with an 
earl’s coronet on the junction of the arms; a double circle encloses the de- 
vice with IN HOC SIGNO vINCcEs between the lines, above, and + 1871 + below; 
on the arms of the larger cross, TRINITY at the top, COMMANDERY at the base, 
HUDSON, on the left, and Mass. on the right. Reverse, Incused. Ornate bar, 
with a cross piercing a crown on its top, and 26™" TRIENNIAL | CONCLAVE 1895 
Composition metal, oxidized. Size of cross, 27. Width of bar, 29. 


Ww FR M. 
(To be continued. ] 





THE King’s Bodyguard for Scotland have a goose medal as their most ancient prize in archery. 
In olden times a goose was buried alive in a turf butt, the head alone being visible, and the archer who 
hit the head and killed the goose was entitled to have it. This practice was abolished 150 years ago, and 
members of the Bodyguard now discharge their arrows at a small globe in the centre of a cardboard butt 
placed at a distance of 100 feet. The winner receives a gold medal. 


1 The triangle as described is the badge of the Com- some other design had originally occupied the place of 
mandery, See XXV. 1871, I understand, is the date the cross and crown. The sinister cross in chief is per- 
of its adoption for that purpose, when the Grand Com- haps meant for that of Malta. 
mandery met in Baltimore. 3 Commandery badge, struck for use at the Boston 

2 The die of the white metal reverse is perfect; that conclave. 
of the bronze piece shows marks of alteration, as if 
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A PROPOSED BILLION DOLLAR POCKET-PIECE. 


Tue New York World says: — ‘A famous numismatist proposes the coining of 
a billion-dollar gold piece for exhibition at the St. Louis Fair. It is to contain 
$1,000,000,000 worth of gold, according to his plan; will be forty feet in diameter, 
thirty inches thick and will weigh 4,480,000 pounds. Each milled edge will be six 
inches across the face, the milling being four and three-fourth inches deep. The 1904 
date will be four and one-half feet high, and the other letters thirty inches in height, 
each star measuring three feet across. Were this giant pocket-piece of Uncle Sam's 
re-coined into $1 gold pieces it would make a pile of gold dollars 700 miles high. The 
committee still has the unique plan under consideration,” where it will doubtless 


remain 
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OBITUARY. 
WILLIAM SUMNER APPLETON 


Mr. Wittiam SUMNER APPLETON died in Boston April 27, 1903, after a long 
illness ; his funeral was held on Thursday, April 30, from his late home, 462 Beacon 
Street, the Rev. Howard N. Brown, minister of King’s Chapel, Boston, officiating. 
Mr. Appleton was the son of Nathan and Harriot Coffin (Sumner) Appleton, and was 
born in Boston in 1840. Entering Harvard, he was graduated in the Class of 1860, 
receiving in course the degrees of M.A. and LL. B. He married, August 12, 1871, his 
kinswoman, Edith Stuart Appleton, of Baltimore, the ceremony taking place in Berne, 
Switzerland; she died in 1882. He was never engaged in active business, but his 
time was largely devoted to historical study, especially that of his native city, and to 
the kindred topics of genealogy, heraldry, and numismatics. Of his knowledge of the 
latter subject, the older readers of the Journal are well aware; from his early life he 
was a devoted coin student, and his cabinet of coins and medals, both ancient and 
modern, was in many respects one of the finest, if not the best, of those possessed 
by American collectors; the curious medieval crowns of German princes found in 
him one who thoroughly appreciated their quaint and mystical devices, and readily 
deciphered their meaning ; while his familiarity with the best work of the ancient 
Greek engravers, and especially the Syracusan coins, gave great weight to his opinion 
on their authenticity. Nor was he less at home in the knowledge of Roman money, 
particularly the Imperial coinage. 

In Americana— notably the European medals relating to this country, and the 
rare and early Colonial pieces, the Franco-American jetons, the Vernons, those of the 
wars between France and England over their American possessions, etc., as well as the 
various issues of the United States Mint from its foundation, —and in the medals of 
Washington, Franklin, and LaFayette, we know of no collection that now surpasses 
his ; to its riches in several of the departments named, his descriptive lists, published 
in the Journal, give ample testimony. Mr. Appleton had been gathering these pieces 
since he was a youth, and thus acquired many choice examples at a time when the 
interest in coin study was far less general than at present. Such a collection ought 
never to be scattered, and it is to be hoped that it may find a resting-place in the Art 
Museum, or some similar institution, where its treasures may be revealed. 
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Mr. Appleton had a singular facility for rendering into excellent English the 
terse Latin legends on coins and medals, and there was often a neatness and point in 
his versions, which made them peculiarly happy. His fine scholarship, no less than 
his thorough knowledge of American medallic history, made his suggestions to the 
editors of Mr. Betts’s work on American Colonial Medals, of special value. His famili- 
arity with heraldry, which was unusually great, was often of much assistance in the 
study of coins, and was always at the service of those who sought his advice. In 1885 
he established the arms and seal of Harvard, for which he received the formal thanks of 
the Corporation. 

He was one of the editors of the Heraldic Journal during its too brief existence, 
and was on the Publishing Committee of the Journal of Numismatics from 1870 to 
1891. He was a member of the Massachusetts Historical Society, the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and an Honorary or Corresponding Member of the 
leading Numismatic Societies of America. He was also one of the founders of the 
Bostonian Society, one of the Record Commissioners of the city, and a member of 
several of the Boston Clubs. 


Ww. t. B. 
RE a LE PETE TS ME Ee ac 


EDITORIAL. 
THE FUNCTION OF ART CRITICISM 
Mr. M. H. SPIELMAN, editor of the art section of the Aucyclopedia Britannica, uttered 
words of wisdom, in a recent interview, when he said: “We have certain fine artists to satisfy 
the few who have fine taste, but the wide public demands an unfortunate standard... . and 
what the public wants, the public will get.” And this furnished the theme for some further 
remarks from a standpoint which the Journa/ has always occupied, and which we believe most, 
if not all, our readers will accept without question. He said: — 


In music, the ‘ Flowers that bloom in the Spring, tra la,’ and ‘ The Honeysuckle and the Bee’ are 
light and tuneful. No critic has any business to rate the public for liking them, if they want to. But 
what he has to do is to fight with the public if they wish to set such music on a level with Beethoven or 
Wagner. There is a Best, and if the public do not like it, they must be made to admire it — at least, to 
applaud it and to appreciate the difference between Mr. Meredith and the popular Mr. Snooks. 


Again, in reply to the question, ‘‘What is the public’s taste in art?” (referring more 
especially to pictures), he answered : — 


Their liking is for imitation of nature, for sentimentality, and for pictures that tell a story — in 
short, everything in a picture which is not art. For craftsmanship, for technique, they do not care a rap; 
it is nothing to them if the workmanship be cabinet-making or only carpentry, just as some smokers pre- 
fer black shag to a Corona Bouquet..... It ‘knows what it likes,’ and generally likes the less artistic 
things, from natural affinity, no doubt. Many people imagine that art criticism is a quarrel between the 
artist and the critic. I rather think that it is a contest between the critic and the public. The duty of 
the critic — for the well-being and glory of art — is to induce the public to admire only that which is ad- 
mirable. He wants the public to beware of the spirit that names a study of the sea, ‘ Britannia’s Realm’ 
or ‘ Where Nelson Fought.’ That sentiment is outside art. The French themselves are giving up the 
fiction of eternally calling pictures of the nude female figure ‘ La Source’ or ‘ La Sieste.’ It is time 
this country grew too big for nursery fancies. 

A work of art to be a contribution to the achievement of the country must be fine in its treatment 
and in its technical handing. It is all very well to say that if it gives pleasure or happiness to the multi- 
tude it is beyond the reach of criticism. Beer does that. Art, like everything else that is fine — work, 
duty, religion — is for happiness — but ultimate mundane happiness. How many of the sentimental 
pictures that pleased a few years ago have lived, or are likely to live ? Whereis the pleasure? Where is 



































































































































































